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In-Flight  Turbulence  Detection 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory  (AFGL)  has  been  engaged  in  various 
efforts  concerned  with  radar  detection  of  turbulence  in  regions  of  precipitation. 

The  purpose  of  these  efforts  is  to  develop  an  airborne  sensor  that  would  enable 
pilots  to  identify  and  avoid  regions  of  turbulence  hazardous  to  aircraft.  Bohne1 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  ground-based  radar  to  detect  and  quantify  regions  of 
hazardous  turbulence.  He  compared  estimates  of  turbulence  severity  obtained 
through  analysis  of  coordinated  Doppler  radar  data  with  aircraft  gust  data.  Results 
showed  that  atmospheric  turbulence  could  well  be  modeled  as  isotropic  and  as 
having  a  finite  maximum  turbulence  scale  in  the  range  of  1  -  4  km,  and  that  with 
accurate  Doppler  spectrum  variance  estimates,  discrimination  between  hazardous 
and  nonhazardous  turbulence  was  possible. 

This  effort  emphasizes  application  of  the  results  and  methodology  developed  in 
the  previous  work  to  data  obtained  from  incoherent  airborne  radar.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  is  important  because  airborne  radar  systems  generally  exhibit  different 
characteristics  from  the  ground-based  radar  utilized  in  the  previous  investigation. 
Examples  of  areas  of  concern  would  be  use  of  the  incoherent  R -meter  method  for 

(Received  for  publication  8  March  1985) 

1.  Bohne,  A.  R.  (1985)  Joint  Agency  TurbuLence  Experiment  -  Final  Report, 
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Doppler  spectrum  variance  estimation,  the  relatively  large  beamwidth,  high  scan 
rates,  moving  radar  platform,  and  stability  of  the  airborne  system.  Such  differ¬ 
ences  may  require  modification  of  the  methods  developed  from  the  previous  effort. 
The  airborne  radar  data  for  this  analysis  were  not  available,  however.  Since  the 
crucial  element  in  reliable  detection  of  turbulence  is  accurate  measurement  of 
Doppler  spectrum  variance,  it  was  nonetheless  considered  relevant  to  investigate 
the  performance  of  the  Ft  -meter  method  in  detection  of  hazardous  turbulence. 
Therefore,  turbulence  severity  estimates  derived  from  the  ground-based  radar 
data  through  use  of  both  Doppler  and  incoherent  processing  methods  were  compared 
with  in-situ  aircraft  measurements.  The  radar  and  aircraft  data  analyzed  here 
were  obtained  from  the  Joint  Agency  Turbulence  Experiment  field  program,  where 
highly  coordinated  aircraft  gust  data  and  radar  time  series  return  data  were  acquired 
during  aircraft  penetrations  of  storms. 

Estimates  of  Doppler  spectrum  variance  from  the  various  methods  serve  as 
input  data  to  the  turbulence  severity  estimation  method  suggested  by  Bohne, 
which  employs  a  model  of  the  atmospheric  turbulence  field.  Estimates  of  turbulence 
severity  along  the  storm  penetration  tracks  are  compared  to  the  "ground  truth" 
severity  estimates  derived  from  .he  aircraft  gust  data. 

2.  COMPARISON  OF  RADAR  SPECTRUM  VARIANCE  ESTIMATORS 

Three  methods  are  used  to  obtain  the  Doppler  spectrum  variance  data  used  as 

input  to  the  turbulence  algorithm.  These  three  methods  employ;  analysis  of  the 

3 

Doppler  spectrum  (Hilderbrand  and  Sekhon  )  and  two  signal  amplitude  level  crossing 
rate  (R -meter)  methods. 

The  Doppler  analysis  uses  objective  thresholding  of  the  Doppler  spectra 
obtained  from  Fast  Fourier  analysis  of  the  time  series  of  in-phase  and  quadrature 
return  signal  data. 

The  crossing  rate  method  for  estimating  the  variance  content  of  fluctuating 

4 

Rayleigh  signals  was  first  reported  bv  Rice  and  later  applied  to  meteorological 
phenomena  by  Rutkowski  and  F'leisher.  ^  The  technique  was  considered  a  reasonable 
approach  for  estimating  Doppler  spectrum  variance  when  the  actual  Doppler  spectrum 
was  unimodal,  symmetrical,  and  had  low  noise  content.  However,  at  low  signal - 
to-noise  ratios  (SNR)  the  technique  was  inadequate  because  the  uncorrelated  noise 
signal  dominated,  causing  overestimates  of  the  crossing  rate.  Lob°  later  defined 
a  method  for  correcting  for  low  SNR  and  signal  digitization  effects. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  references  cited  above,  they  will  not  be  listed  here. 

See  References,  page  25. 


The  advent  of  coherent  radar  systems  for  meteorological  analysis  lessened 
the  importance  of  the  incoherent  method.  More  recently,  however,  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Doppler  radar  methods  can  detect  storm  regions  containing  hazardous 
turbulence  has  made  turbulence  detection  a  desirable  feature  even  for  incoherent 
radar  systems. 

To  calculate  the  rate  at  which  the  signal  amplitude  crosses  over  a  threshold 
value,  the  incoherent  (R -meter)  method  uses  the  mean  signal  intensity  as  the 
threshold.  Use  of  other  threshold  values  was  not  considered,  since  previous 
investigations  indicated  that  actual  performance  of  the  R -meter  method  was 
generally  insensitive  to  slight  modifications  to  the  threshold  value. 

To  recover  the  return  signal  amplitude,  the  magnitude  of  the  vector  formed 
from  the  two  orthogonal  components  (the  in-phase  and  quadrature  terms)  is  ob¬ 
tained.  This  is  done  for  each  return  signal  and  results  in  a  time  series  of 
return  signal  amplitude. 

The  radar  pulse  repetition  frequency  (PRF)  was  640/sec  and  the  sample  data 
sets  contain  128  contiguous  values  of  return  data.  The  time  series  of  amplitude 
data  are  used  to  determine  the  mean  signal  intensity  for  the  input  data  sample 
set.  and  thus  the  signal  amplitude  threshold  crossing  level.  The  number  of  crossings 
through  this  level  in  the  positive  sense  (increasing  amplitude)  over  the  sampling 
interval  determine  the  threshold  rate  of  crossing.  Following  Rutkowski  and 
Fleisher,  the  mean  signal  intensity  for  the  Rayleigh  distributed  return  signal 
amplitude  is 


where  I  is  the  mean  signal  intensity  for  the  sample  data  set  and  <A>  is  the  corres¬ 
ponding  mean  intensity  signal  amplitude.  The  crossing  rate  W  and  Doppler  spectrum 
variance  VAR  are  related  by 

VAR  =  Con  (W2)  (2) 

where  the  constant  has  the  value 

Con  =  (A2  enl2)  /  4  n2  (3) 

and  is  (0.001359)  for  the  radar  wavelength  of  10.56  cm  and  sample  time  of.20  sec 
used  here.  This  relation  thus  returns  the  desired  estimate  of  Doppler  spectrum 
variance.  Use  of  Eq.  (2)  assumes  that  the  noise  contribution  to  the  signal  amplitude 
is  small  enough  so  that  the  rate  of  crossing  truly  reflects  the  fluctuation  of  the 
meteorological  signal. 


Low  SNR  and  signal  digitization  effects  are  corrected  by  putting  the  results  of 
Lob  into  a  lookup  table  that  gives  a  corrected  Doppler  spectrum  variance  estimate 
when  the  threshold  crossing  rate  and  SNR  are  specified. 

In  this  manner,  time  series  of  estimates  of  Doppler  spectrum  variance  returned 
from  the  Doppler,  standard  R-meter,  and  Lob  corrected  R -meter  methods  are 
obtained. 

The  basic  data  sets  used  here  consist  of  single  penetration  periods  from  each 
analysis  day  from  the  1981  and  1982  seasons.  Data  from  each  day  were  included 
to  keep  any  bias  effects  due  to  data  from  one  day  to  a  minimum.  The  time  histories 
of  Doppler  spectrum  variance  are  displayed  in  Appendix  A  and  Figures  1  and  2.  The 
time  histories  of  penetrations  on  28  and  31  July  1982  will  illustrate  the  relative 
behavior  of  the  three  variance  estimators. 

2.1  Data  From  28  July  1982 

As  shown  in  Figure  Id,  the  first  penetration  represents  a  period  during  which 
the  SNR  remains  relatively  constant  in  the  range  10-12  dB,  except  for  a  few  minor 
excursions  down  to  about  7  dB.  The  variance  estimates  from  the  Doppler  method 

(Figure  la)  show  distinct  periods  of  large  spectrum  variance  in  the  range  of 

2  2  2  2 
5  - 1 T  m  /sec  with  a  low  background  value  near  0.  5  m  /sec  .  The  incoherent 

R-meter  method  with  noise  correction  (Figure  lb)  and  without  noise  correction 
(Figure  lc)  both  follow  well  the  overall  pattern  observed  from  the  Doppler  analysis, 
with  periods  of  enhanced  variance  reasonably  well  correlated  in  time  and  magnitude 
with  the  Doppler  results.  The  spectrum  variance  estimates  from  both  incoherent 
methods  are  quite  noisy,  that  is,  rapid,  easily  discernible  fluctuations  occur  through¬ 
out  the  time  history.  For  the  noise  corrected  method,  this  is  partially  a  result  of 
the  finite  size  of  the  correction  table  employed.  Background  variance  levels  for 

the  incoherent  methods  are  significantly  larger  than  for  the  Doppler  analysis,  being 
2  2 

roughly  2  and  4  m  / sec  for  the  Lob  and  standard  methods,  respectivelv.  Although 
these  large  background  values  are  minor  in  comparison  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
dominant  variance  peaks,  such  levels,  particularly  when  the  standard  method  is 
used  on  regions  of  precipitation  at  close  range,  could  improperly  flag  storm  regions 
as  containing  moderate  to  severe  turbulence  when  the  turbulence  was  actually  light. 

The  most  significant  feature  to  consider  is  the  behavior  of  the  estimators  during 
periods  of  reduced  SNR.  Periods  of  specific  concern  are  22:48:12,  22:49:01,  22:49:43 
22:49:52,  22:50:30,  22;50;38,  22;51;09,  and  22:5 1:22  GMT.  Observation  of  the 
results  from  the  Doppler  analysis  suggests  only  one  period  where  noise  may  have 
influenced  this  estimator,  that  at  22;51;09  GMT.  However,  observation  of  results 
from  Doppler  analysis  at  even  lower  SNR  levels  (to  be  discussed  later)  suggest  that 
the  variance  maximum  observed  here  is  probably  a  true  feature.  These  data  show 
that  the  Doppler  results  are  essentially  unaffected  by  low  SNR. 
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The  noise  corrected  trace  shows  two  minor  episodes  where  reduced  SNR  re¬ 
sulted  in  detectably  larger  spectrum  variance  (22:49:43  and  22:49:52  GMT).  In 
contrast,  the  uncorrected  trace  shows  significantly  heightened  variance  at  each 
reduced  SNR  period.  The  Lob  R-meter  method  generally  replicates  the  Doppler 
results  well  during  periods  of  large  spectrum  variance,  but  at  SNRs  below  15  dB 
still  overestimates  the  spectrum  variance  during  periods  when  the  true  variance 
level  is  small.  The  standard  R-meter  method  significantly  overestimated  the 
background  variance  value.  Both  incoherent  methods  occasionally  produced  periods 
of  false  large  spectrum  variance.  Such  behavior  is  noted  at  22:49:16  and 
22:49:26  GMT  where  large  spectrum  variance  values  are  not  correlated  with  periods 
of  low  SNR  or  large  variance  obtained  through  Doppler  analysis. 

2.2  Data  From  31  July  1982 

The  second  period  for  examination  is  presented  in  Figures  2a-2d  for  a  penetra¬ 
tion  on  31  July  1982.  In  this  example  the  stability  of  the  Doppler  spectrum  objective 
thresholding  method  is  again  demonstrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  variance  estimates 
at  periods  of  very  low  SNR.  The  relative  behavior  of  the  spectrum  variance  histories 
demonstrate  effects  of  low  SNR  on  the  crossing  rate  methods  similar  to  those  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier.  The  noise-corrected  estimates  of  spectrum  variance  generally 
agree  with  those  from  the  Doppler  analysis.  Once  again,  however,  a  region  of  false 
heightened  spectrum  variance  is  noted  from  20:01:10  to  20:01:26  GMT.  This  errant 
behavior  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  results  from  the  standard  R-meter  method. 
During  all  periods  of  low  SNR,  20:01:11  -  20:01:26,  20:01:47  -  20:01:57, 

20:02:26  -  20:02:33,  and  20:02:54  GMT,  the  uncorrected  method  consistently  re¬ 
turned  false  large  variance.  During  periods  of  relatively  large  SNR  (>  12  dB)  the 
standard  method,  while  in  general  agreement  with  the  Doppler  results,  still  con¬ 
sistently  overestimated  the  spectrum  variance. 

The  relative  behavior  noted  in  these  two  examples  is  also  observed  for  the 
penetration  periods  presented  in  Appendix  A.  Generally,  the  crossing  rate  method, 
when  corrected  for  noise  contamination,  returns  estimates  of  Doppler  spectrum 
variance  that  agree  well  with  those  obtained  from  objective  analysis  of  the  Doppler 
spectra.  Without  noise  correction,  the  R-meter  method  is  relatively  good  only  when 
the  SNR  is  greater  than  about  15  dB.  Both  incoherent  methods  occasionally  falsely 
identified  regions  of  large  spectrum  variance.  Finally,  the  incoherent  R-meter 
method  overestimated  the  background  spectrum  variance,  particularly  when  this 
parameter  was  truly  small.  While  the  Lob  method  generally  does  not  result  in  a 
serious  overestimate,  the  standard  R-meter  method  overestimates  the  variance 
very  significantly  when  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  less  than  15  dB. 
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Figure  2.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Dopple 
(tO  Lob  R-meter,  (c)  R-meter  Estimators,  and  (dl  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  31  July  1982  (Contd' 


3.  COMPARISON  OF  RADAR  AND  AIRCRAFT  ESTIMATES  OF 
TURBULENCE  SEVERITY 

The  degree  of  hazard  of  atmospheric  turbulence  to  aircraft  is  determined  from 

estimates  of  the  turbulence  severity,  where  turbulence  severity  is  defined  as  the 

cube  root  of  the  eddy  dissipation  rate  (EPS!.  To  estimate  turbulence  severity,  the 

2 

Doppler  spectrum  variance  data  are  employed  in  a  technique  discussed  by  Bohne, 
which  assumes  that  the  environmental  turbulence  field  may  be  modeled  as  inertial 
(Kolmogorov  5/3  law)  with  a  finite  maximum  eddy  size,  or  effective  turbulence  outer 
scale.  The  term  effective  turbulence  outer  scale  implies  that  the  energy  contained 
in  the  environmental  turbulence  field,  distributed  over  a  range  of  scales  including 
permanent,  energy  containing,  and  inertial  subrange  eddy  (Kolmogorov)  regimes, 
may  be  set  equal  to  that  found  in  the  modeled  field  by  adjustment  of  the  turbulence 
outer  scale.  As  discussed  by  Bohne,  *  this  approach  successfully  models  the  true 
turbulence  atmospheric  environment.  In  the  analyses  presented  here,  an  effective 
outer  scale  of  2  km  was  chosen  for  use  with  the  radar  method.  This  value  lies  in 
the  range  of  preferred  values,  as  determined  from  analysis  of  the  1981  and  1982 
data. 

Bohne1  presented  results  indicating  two  major  contaminants  of  the  Doppler 
spectrum  variance  were  to  be  expected.  One  of  these,  shear  of  the  radial  wind, 
could  usually  be  neglected  when  estimation  of  turbulence  severity  was  the  only  con¬ 
cern.  Therefore,  the  spectrum  variance  data  employed  here  are  not  corrected  for 
shear  contamination.  However,  the  other  contaminant,  system  errors,  most  specific¬ 
ally  apparent  channel  imbalance,  was  corrected.  The  time  histories  of  spectrum 
variance  for  the  three  estimators  indicate  the  relative  performance  of  the  incoherent 
methods  in  estimating  spectrum  variance.  However,  the  nonlinear  relationship 
between  Doppler  spectrum  variance  and  turbulence  severity  prevents  determination 
of  the  relative  success  of  the  various  methods  in  estimating  turbulence  severity 
directly  from  the  relative  performance  in  estimating  the  Doppler  spectrum  variance. 
Success  or  failure  must  be  determined  by  comparing  the  capacity  of  the  different 
methods  to  correctly  assess  the  turbulence  severity. 

The  applicability  of  the  various  radar  techniques  for  estimating  turbulence 
severity  will  be  determined  by  the  method  used  by  Bohne.  1  The  probability  of 
success  (POD)  and  false  alarm  rate  (FAR)  values  for  the  three  radar  methods  will 
be  determined  by  comparison  with  the  coordinated  aircraft  estimates  of  turbulence 
severity.  Values  assigned  to  light,  moderate,  heavy,  and  severe  turbulence  are 
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those  suggested  by  MacCready.  These  values  do  not  apply  to  all  aircraft 
in  all  situations,  since  they  depend  somewhat  on  aircraft  type  and  speed. 

7.  MacCready,  P.  (1964)  Standardization  of  gustiness  values  from  aircraft, 

J.  Appl.  Meteorol. ,  3:439-449. 
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Because  any  adjustment  of  the  thresholds  of  the  various  turbulence  severity  levels 
would  probably  be  upward,  any  technique  that  emphasizes  the  heavier  turbulence 
regimes  would  probably  be  more  successful  in  any  new  turbulence  scale.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Bohne,  *  comparison  over  these  individual  severity  ranges  can  be  difficult. 
Therefore,  comparison  over  the  composite  classification  ranges  suggested  in  Bohne1 

will  be  used.  Two  severity  classes  will  be  employed:  the  moderate  composite  class, 
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which  includes  severity  equal  to  and  greater  than  moderate  (>  1.  5  cm  /sec),  and 
the  heavy  composite  class,  which  includes  severity  equal  to  and  greater  than  heavy 
(>  3.  5  cm2^3/secl. 

The  aircraft  estimates  of  turbulence  severity  will  serve  as  ground  truth  data 
against  which  the  radar  estimates  will  be  compared.  The  manner  in  which  these 
values  are  obtained  is  described  in  detail  in  Bohne.  Essentially,  the  aircraft  data 
are  employed  in  structure  function  analysis.  The  aircraft  data  sample  set  used  in 
this  analysis  consisted  of  a  1200  m  data  segment  centered  on  the  location  of  interest. 
Since  the  aircraft  speed  is  roughly  200  m/sec,  this  corresponds  to  about  6  sec  of 
data.  The  radar  data  sample  data  sets  are  obtained  at  0.  20  sec  intervals  and  are 
at  a  mean  radar  range  of  about  140  km.  The  radar  beamwidth  of  0.41  deg  covers 
a  length  (transverse  to  the  radar  viewing  direction)  of  about  1200  m  when  scanning 
movement  is  included.  The  radar  estimates  of  turbulence  severity  are  compared 
separately  with  those  derived  from  the  individual  aircraft  gust  components.  This 
approach  is  reasonable  if  the  turbulence  field  is  approximately  isotropic,  and  the 
results  should  be  comparable  to  analysis  employing  aircraft  severity  estimates 
determined  along  the  radar  viewing  direction.  Use  of  all  three  components  also 
aids  in  reducing  statistical,  and  finite  sample,  effects.  Data  analyses  performed  in 
Bohne1  demonstrated  that  this  approach  was  acceptable  for  these  data. 

The  POD  and  FAR  estimates  are  determined  from  the  standard  relations 

POD  =  X/Z  (4) 

FAR  =  Y/(X  +  Y)  (5) 

where  Z  is  the  total  number  of  occurrences  of  aircraft  severity  in  the  desired 
range,  X  is  the  number  of  simultaneous  radar  estimates  in  the  same  severity  range, 
and  Y  is  the  number  of  radar  estimates  in  the  desired  range  when  the  aircraft  value 
is  not.  Note  that  comparisons  here  are  made  between  simultaneous  aircraft  and 
radar  data.  This  is  a  stringent  condition,  because  it  assumes  that  the  radar  and 
aircraft  data  are  ideally  co-located.  Relaxation  of  this  condition  to  allow  for  com¬ 
parison  of  a  radar  value  with  nearby  adjacent  aircraft  data  could  also  be  considered 
a  reasonable  approach,  and  would  return  slightly  higher  POD  and  smaller  FAR  values 


than  those  reported  here.  Therefore,  the  POD  and  FAR  values  presented  here  may 
be  considered  conservative. 

The  probability  of  detection  and  false  alarm  rates  are  presented  in  Table  1.  For 
the  moderate  composite  severity  class,  the  three  radar  POD  values  are  all  near 
100  percent.  The  associated  FAR  values  are  all  18  percent.  These  values  are 
consistent  with  those  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  35  storm  penetrations  of  the 
1981  and  1982  seasons  as  reported  in  Bohne.  *  For  the  heavy  composite  severity 
class,  the  POD  values  are  94,  95,  and  100  percent  for  the  Doppler,  noise  corrected, 
and  uncorrected  methods,  respectively.  The  corresponding  FAR  values  are  28,  37, 
and  39  percent.  The  success  demonstrated  here  is  somewhat  better  than  the  whole 
season  averages  reported  in  Bohne.  1  This  is  partly  an  artifact  of  the  data  chosen 
for  this  analysis.  The  penetration  data  utilized  here  generally  contained  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  heavy  turbulence  severity.  The  data  were  chosen  this  way  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  data  of  hazardous  intensity  would  be  available  for  comparison. 
However,  [when  using  the  composite  classification  scheme  and  with  the  radar 
methods  frequently  overestimating  turbulence  severity],  choosing  a  data  set  with  a 
high  proportion  of  strong  turbulence  intensity  simply  means  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  aircraft  and  radar  severity  estimates  made  along  these  penetrations  will  fall 
into  the  composite  severity  classes  than  was  observed  for  the  season  average  values 
reported  in  Bohne.  1  Observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  three  estimators  for  the 
penetration  periods  discussed  earlier  will  give  a  clearer  picture  of  their  perform¬ 
ance. 


Table  1.  Radar  Probability  of  Detection  and  False  Alarm  Rate 
1981  and  1982  Data 
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-  Moderate 

2  1.5 

100 

18 

98 

18 

100  18 

2  Heavy 

2  3.5 

94 

28 

95 

37 

100  39 

3.1  Turbulence  Severity  Estimates  for  28  July 

Figures  3a  and  3b  are  the  histories  of  turbulence  severity  for  28  July  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  use  of  the  Doppler,  LOB  (solid),  and  standard  R-meter  (dash)  methods. 
Figures  4a-4c  show  the  corresponding  turbulence  severity  estimates  obtained  from 
analysis  of  aircraft  data.  The  peaks  near  22:47:29,  22:47:35,  22:47:43,  22:47:51, 
22:48:04,  22:48:43.  22:48:55,  22:50:00.  22:50:25,  22:50:33,  and  22:51:05  GMT  stand 
out  in  the  aircraft  data.  The  Doppler  method  detects  these  features  very  well,  as 
shown  in  Figure  3a.  The  false  minor  peak  at  22:50:12  GMT  in  the  Doppler  history 
is  the  only  real  failure  to  be  observed,  and  is  not  considered  significant  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  success  in  detecting  the  remaining  severe  turbulence  events. 

The  R-meter  data  display  mixed  success.  The  peaks  up  to  22:48:54  GMT  are 
detected  by  both  the  noise-corrected  and  uncorrected  radar  methods.  Figure  Id 
indicates  a  mean  SNR  of  about  12  dB  for  this  time  period.  The  two  strong  peaks  at 
22:50:24  and  22:50:34  GMT  are  also  located  quite  successfully.  However,  during 
the  second  half  of  this  penetration,  these  incoherent  methods  achieve  only  limited 
success  as  features  noted  in  both  Doppler  and  aircraft  data  (for  example,  22:50:02, 
and  22:50:59-22:51:17  GMT)  are  either  missing  or  indistinguishable  from  the  back¬ 
ground  severity  level.  The  consistent  overestimates  of  severity  from  use  of  the 
standard  H-meter  method  increases  from  the  first  to  second  half  of  the  penetration 
as  the  mean  SNR  decreases  from  about  12  to  10  dB.  Also  to  be  noted  are  the  peaks 
near  22:49:01  and  22:49:45  GMT,  which  are  correlated  with  sudden  reductions  in 
the  SNR  at  these  times.  Finally,  from  22:49:14  to  22:49:34  GMT,  both  incoherent 
methods  incorrectly  detect  a  period  of  heightened  turbulence  severity.  The  values 
observed  in  this  period  are  greater  than  the  background  level  for  the  Lob  method, 
but  are  nearly  indistinguishable  from  the  background  level  for  the  uncorrected 
method. 

The  Doppler,  Lob,  and  standard  R-meter  methods  all  detect  100  percent  of  the 
turbulence  in  the  moderate  composite  severity  class.  The  methods  have  false  alarm 
rates  of  15,  15,  and  16  percent,  respectively.  Turbulence  in  the  heavy  composite 
severity  class  is  detected  with  a  probability  of  85,  94,  and  100  percent,  with  false 
alarm  rates  of  30,  46,  and  50  percent,  respectively.  The  detection  probabilities 
of  the  R-meter  techniques,  if  taken  alone,  make  the  R-meter  techniques  seem  more 
successful  than  the  Doppler  method.  However,  as  discussed  earlier,  using  a 
composite  classification  scheme  with  inflated  Doppler  spectrum  variance,  inflates 
the  turbulence  severity  estimates  and  ultimately  the  POD  and  FAR  values.  The 
inferior  performance  of  the  standard  R-meter  method  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  FAR  over  the  Doppler  method  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
increase  in  POD. 
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Figure  4.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust  Data 
Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for  28  July  1982 
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Figure  4.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust  Data 
Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c>  Vertical  Directions,  for  28  July  1982 
(Contd) 


3.2  Turbulence  Severity  Estimates  for  3 1  July 

A  second  demonstration  of  the  three  methods  is  presented  in  Figures  5a  and  5b, 
and  6a-6c.  The  significant  features  in  the  aircraft  time  series  are  the  severity 
peaks  at  20:01:01,  20:01:47,  20:01:56,  20:02:25,  20:02:46,  20:02:57,  and 
20:03:08  GMT,  and  the  period  of  minimum  severity  located  near  20:01:17  GMT.  The 
severity  history  from  the  Doppler  analysis  shows  that  except  for  the  first  peak 
(20:01:01  GMT',  all  significant  features  are  detected  well.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  first  peak  is  essentially  detected  in  only  the  lateral  aircraft  gust  component, 
while  the  vertical  gust  component  shows  only  a  small  corresponding  peak.  The 
Doppler- radar-observed  peak  centered  near  20:01:06  GMT  lies  between  this  feature 
and  a  small  peak  detected  in  the  aircraft  data  in  all  three  gust  components  a  short 
time  later,  at  20:01:08  GMT.  This  suggests  that  the  aircraft  penetrated  two  features 
one  preferentially  active  along  the  lateral  aircraft  gust  direction,  and  the  other 
uniformly  distributed  along  all  three  gust  directions. 

Because  the  radar  pulse  volume  is  offset  slightly  from  the  aircraft  position 
(typically  100-300  m),  these  features  might  have  been  combined  in  the  radar  pulse 
and  observed  a  slightly  different  time  at  the  radar  offset  position.  A  second  possible 
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example  of  radar  pulse  volume  position  offset  effects  may  be  observed  in  the  peaks 
observed  by  the  aircraft  near  20:02:07  and  20:02:17  GMT,  which  are  again  found 
primarily  in  the  lateral  and  vertical  gust  component  data,  and  the  single  radar- 

observed  maximum  near  20:02:11  GMT.  The  amplitudes  of  the  peaks  range  from 
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6  to  10  cm  / sec  for  the  aircraft  data  and  from  6  to  9  cm  '  /sec  for  the  Doppler 

radar  data.  The  R-meter  results  agree  with  the  Doppler  radar  and  aircraft  data 

at  those  locations  where  the  SNR  was  about  12  dB  or  greater,  with  the  incoherent 

methods  detecting  the  same  peaks.  This  was  observed  at  20:02:04,  20:02:45,  and 

20:03:00  GMT.  When  the  SNR  is  close  to  15  dB,  the  two  R-meter  methods  produce 

nearly  identical  results. 

Very  different  results  occur  when  the  SNR  becomes  low.  The  severity  minimum 
located  near  20:01:17  GMT  in  both  the  aircraft  and  Doppler  severity  estimates  is 
not  observed  in  either  of  the  R-meter  methods.  Although  the  Lob  method  results 
are  much  better  than  those  obtained  from  the  uncorrected  method,  both  methods 
incorrectly  predict  a  period  of  severe  turbulence.  In  addition,  the  low  SNR  period 
just  before  20:01:55  GMT  results  in  a  large  spike  in  the  severity  estimate  made  by 
the  uncorrected  R-meter  method.  It  is  apparent  that  the  uncorrected  R-meter 
method  fails  miserably  during  periods  of  low  SNR  and  consistently  overstates  the 
severity  when  the  SNR  is  less  than  about  12  dB.  This  is  observed  near  20:01:18, 
20:01:54,  20:02:33,  and  20:02:54  GMT.  The  Lob  method  duplicates  the  Doppler 
results  well,  and  is  generally  reliable,  but  still  occasionally  falsely  predicts 
periods  of  severe  turbulence. 

The  POD  and  FAR  for  this  penetration  are  very  high.  For  the  moderate  compo¬ 
site  class,  the  POD  values  are  100,  89,  and  100  percent  for  the  Doppler,  corrected 
R-meter,  and  uncorrected  R-meter  techniques,  respectively.  The  POD  for  the 
corrected  R-meter  is  slightly  lower  than  the  POD  for  the  uncorrected  R-meter, 
because  unusually  low  .severity  values  were  estimated  during  the  periods  of  low  SNR 
after  20:01:40  GMT.  At  these  same  times,  the  uncorrected  R-meter  had  incorrectly 
detected  strong  peaks  in  severity.  The  FAR  for  the  moderate  composite  class  was 
3  percent  for  all  three  methods.  l  or  the  heavy  composite  severity  class,  the  POD 
values  are  94,  92,  and  100  percent  and  the  FAR  values  are  8,  11,  and  11  percent, 
respectively.  The  heavy  to  severe  aircraft  turbulence  that  occupied  most  of  this 
penetration  period  is  not  typical  of  the  penetrations  made  during  the  1981  and  1982 
seasons.  In  these  seasons,  the  turbulence  severity  was  predominantly  moderate  to 
heavy. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  standard  R-meter  method  for  this  penetration  is  an 
artifact  of  the  overestimation  of  severity  and  the  threshold  levels  chosen  for  moder¬ 
ate  and  heavy  turbulence.  This  success  would  not  be  obtained  in  storm  regions 
where  a  better  mix  of  turbulence  severity  range  is  encountered,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  the  previous  example. 
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Figure  6.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
31  July  1982 
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Figure  6.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (cl  Vertical  Directions,  for 
31  July  1982  (Contd) 


These  time  histories  demonstrate  that  the  Doppler  method  remains  the  most 
reliable  estimator  of  Doppler  spectrum  variance  for  use  with  turbulence  severity 
estimation  methods.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  R-meter  method  with  noise 
correction  generally  gives  the  same  results  as  the  Doppler  method,  whereas  the 
R-meter  method  without  noise  correction  often  fails  dramatically.  However,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  POD  and  FAR  do  not  always  properly  reflect  the  increased 
accuracy  of  the  noise-corrected  R-meter  technique  over  the  uncorrected  R-meter 
method.  To  clarify  the  interpretation  of  the  POD  and  FAR  results,  and  to  further 
assess  the  relative  reliability,  we  will  modify  the  threshold  values  that  designate 
the  onset  of  moderate  and  heavy  severity. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  consider  the  behavior  of  these  various  methods 
with  different  severity  thresholds.  The  term  turbulence  severity,  in  the  context 
used  here,  is  used  to  describe  the  degree  of  hazard  to  aircraft.  The  indices  de¬ 
veloped  by  MacCready  and  used  here  were  responsive  more  to  the  requirements  of 
small  aircraft  than  to  some  of  the  larger  aircraft  in  use  today.  Any  modification 
of  the  threshold  levels  employed  here,  such  as  for  use  with  large  aircraft,  would 
certainly  be  upward.  Additionally,  radar  estimated  Doppler  spectrum  variance 
estimates  are  frequently  artificially  inflated  by  system  noise  and  other  effects. 


The  radar  data  employed  here  were  carefully  screened  for  contamination,  and  such 
effects  were  removed  when  detected.  In  the  general  case  where  radar  system 
contamination  is  suspected  one  may  be  forced  to  artificially  inflate  the  severity 
thresholds  indicating  the  onset  of  moderate  and  heavy  turbulence  to  compensate  for 
spectrum  variance  overestimation.  Thus,  although  one  may  employ  a  single  method 
for  estimation  of  the  turbulence  severity  magnitude,  interpretation  of  the  degree  of 
hazard  this  value  represents  may  vary  for  different  aircraft  and  radar  systems. 

Thus,  the  effects  on  the  various  radar  methods  of  varying  threshold  levels  should 
be  considered. 

Table  3  presents  the  POD  and  FAR  values  for  various  thresholds.  For  the 

28  July  penetration  one  notices  that  as  the  threshold  of  the  composite  severity  class 
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increases  from  2.  5  to  5.  5  cm  /sec  the  POD  values  decrease  as  the  range  of 
values  which  represent  this  composite  class  decreases.  The  change  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  Doppler  and  the  noise  corrected  R-meter  methods,  which  drop  from 
about  95  to  75  percent.  The  uncorrected  R-meter  method  retains  a  very  high  POD. 
The  false  alarm  rates  remain  relatively  constant  for  the  Doppler  and  Lob  R-meter 
methods,  both  increasing  in  magnitude  by  about  7  percent.  However,  the  FAR  value 

for  the  uncorrected  method  nearly  doubles,  rising  from  35  to  60  percent.  If 
2/3 

5.  5  cm  /sec  was  chosen  for  the  threshold  level  for  the  heavy  composite  class, 
then  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  storm  regions  flagged  as  containing  hazardous  turbu¬ 
lence  by  the  standard  R-meter  method  would  be  false  alarms. 

The  goal  of  turbulence  detection  is  to  develop  the  capability  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  hazardous  and  nonhazardous  turbulent  storm  regions.  This  requires  that  the 
turbulence  severity  estimate  be  placed  into  the  proper  composite  class(es),  since  it 
is  whether  the  observation  falls  into  both,  or  a  single  class  that  ultimately  allows 
one  to  discriminate  between  hazardous  and  nonhazardous  turbulence.  As  shown 
here,  use  of  the  standard  R-meter  method  can  result  in  large  overestimates  of  the 
turbulence  severity,  often  resulting  in  the  measurement  falling  into  both  composite 
classes.  This  makes  discrimination  between  hazardous  and  nonhazardous  severity 
difficult.  This  difficulty  is  mirrored  in  the  FAR  values  of  the  method  for  the  two 
composite  classes.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  most  appropriate  approach  is  the 
method  that  exhibits  the  best  combination  of  high  POD  and  low  FAR,  and  is  ultimately 
the  method  that  duplicates  the  in-situ  measurements  best.  The  POD  and  FAR  values 
presented  for  this  penetration  are  expected  to  mirror  well  the  season  averages. 

From  these  results,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  order  of  preference  is  the  Doppler, 
Lob  R-meter,  and  last  the  standard  R-meter  method,  respectively. 


Table  2.  Radar  Probability  of  Detection  and  False  Alarm  Rate 

_________  2g  j.  1982  . 
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Table  3.  Radar  Probability  of  Detection  and  False  Alarm  Rate 
Variation  With  Threshold 


28  July  1982 
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Doppler 
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The  data  for  31  July  also  show  decreases  in  POD  and  corresponding  increases 
in  FAR.  Although  these  data  are  considered  atypical  of  that  commonly  observed  in 
general  penetrations,  they  do  provide  additional  insight  into  the  use  of  the  composite 
classification  scheme.  Whereas  there  was  a  gradual  change  in  the  POD  and  FAR 


values  of  these  estimates  for  the  previous  penetration  period,  here  two  dramatic 

increases,  detected  particularly  in  the  FAR  results,  are  observed  for  threshold 
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levels  of  4.  5  and  5.  5  cm  /sec.  This  results  primarily  from  the  high  background 
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severity  level  of  4  -  6  cm  /sec  in  the  ground  truth  aircraft  data.  When  the 
threshold  rises  through  the  aircraft  background  level,  a  large  amount  of  aircraft 
data  is  removed  from  the  composite  class  under  consideration.  With  the  radar 
methods  generally  overestimating  the  turbulence  severity  background  level,  with 
the  overestimate  ranging  from  small  for  the  Doppler  method  to  large  for  the  standard 
R-meter  method,  a  corresponding  drop  need  not  be  observed  in  the  radar  data. 

Thus  the  sudden  increase  in  FAR  results  from  the  thresholds  lying  just  above  a 
general  aircraft  severity  threshold  and  below  the  corresponding  radar  value. 

The  use  of  composite  turbulence  severity  levels  presented  in  Bohne1  was 
suggested  as  a  means  to  discriminate  between  moderate  and  heavy,  thus  nonhazardous 
and  hazardous,  turbulence.  This  implies  that  all  observations  will  be  assigned  to 
one  of  two  classes  of  severity  with  moderate  turbulence  considered  present  when  the 
moderate  composite  threshold  is  crossed,  but  the  heavy  composite  threshold  is  not. 
For  proper  discrimination  between  nonhazardous  and  hazardous  storm  regions,  the 
most  successful  method  will  be  that  which  enjoys  the  best  combination  of  high  POD 
and  low  FAR  and  best  duplicates  the  in-situ  aircraft  measurements.  The  POD  and 
FAR  values  for  the  standard  composite  classes  presented  in  Table  1  portray  the 
general  behavior  to  be  expected  by  the  three  techniques  in  storm  regions  generally 
containing  moderate  to  severe  turbulence.  It  is  clear  that  the  Doppler  method 
returns  the  best  combination  of  POD  and  FAR  values  and  easily  is  the  method  that 
best  duplicates  the  in-situ  aircraft  results.  The  noise  corrected  method,  however, 
also  enjoys  considerable  success,  although  it  occasionally  overestimates  the  tur¬ 
bulence  severity,  causing  more  false  alarms.  The  effects  of  higher  FAR  become 
increasingly  important  if  one  considers  raising  the  threshold  levels  for  the  composite 
classes.  The  uncorrected  R-meter  method  is  equivalent  to  the  Lob  method  when  the 
SNR  is  greater  than  about  15  dB.  Below  an  SNR  of  about  12  dB,  this  method  begins 
to  severely  overestimate  the  turbulence  severity  and  high  FAR  values  ensue.  Thus 
although  the  Doppler  method  is  preferred,  the  noise  corrected  R-meter  method 
suggested  by  Lob  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  substitute  when  Doppler  capability  is 
not  available.  The  R-meter  method  without  noise  correction  is  not  considered 
practical  since  large  portions  of  storms  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  radar  SNR 
values  below  15  dB,  where  this  method  becomes  very  unreliable. 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 


Due  to  unavailability  of  airborne  radar  data  a  complete  test  of  the  applicability 
of  the  turbulence  intensity  estimation  technique  with  airborne  radar  systems  was 
not  possible.  However,  success  in  detecting  regions  of  significant  turbulence 
demands  accurate  estimation  of  Doppler  spectrum  variance.  A  limited  data  set, 
consisting  of  seven  penetration  periods  acquired  during  the  Joint  Agency  Turbulence 
Experiment,  were  analyzed.  Coordinated  aircraft  gust  data  and  ground-based  radar 
time  series  data  were  used  to  estimate  the  turbulence  severity  during  storm  pene¬ 
tration  periods.  The  radar  values  were  compared  with  those  from  the  in-situ 
"ground  truth"  aircraft  estimates.  The  penetration  periods  chosen  contained  a  high 
proportion  of  intense  turbulence  and  are  in  storm  regions  which,  without  turbulence 
information,  could  normally  be  considered  suitable  for  penetration  by  aircraft. 

Estimates  of  turbulence  severity  from  the  radar  data  were  obtained  using  a 
modeled  turbulence  field  with  an  effective  outer  scale  of  2  km.  The  signal  to  noise 
ratio  levels  for  these  penetration  periods  typically  ranged  from  2  to  18  dB.  Applic¬ 
ability  of  the  methods  for  turbulence  detection  was  based  on  probability  of  detection 
and  false  alarm  rate  measurements  and  the  ability  of  the  radar  methods  to  duplicate 
the  in-situ  aircraft  observations.  A  composite  turbulence  severity  classification 
scheme  was  utilized.  The  Doppler  method  was  found  to  accurately  duplicate  the 
features,  both  in  magnitude  and  location,  observed  in  the  aircraft  data.  The 
incoherent  method  with  noise  correction  generally  detects  these  features  with  only 
occasional  failures.  The  reasons  for  failures  are  at  present  unexplained  but  are 
not  correlated  with  low  signal  to  noise  ratio  events.  As  expected,  the  incoherent 
method  without  noise  correlation  is  unreliable  during  low  signal  power  periods, 
consistently  detecting  false  episodes  of  severe  turbulence.  This  method  should  be 
considered  unreliable  when  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  12  dB  or  less.  Use  of  the 
noise  corrected  R-meter  method  demands  continuous,  accurate  measurements  of 
the  signal  to  noise  ratio.  Here  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  was  determined  for  each 
individual  Doppler  spectrum  variance  estimate.  Methods  for  estimating  this 
parameter,  such  as  use  of  a  single  range  gate  at  a  location  containing  no  meteoro¬ 
logical  signal,  or  other  noise  monitoring  technique  which  makes  one  noise  measure¬ 
ment  for  an  entire  radial  of  data  would  seem  reasonable  only  if  the  mean  noise 
power  remains  constant  over  the  period  required  to  obtain  the  data  sample  set. 

The  results  show  that  the  incoherent  method  with  noise  correction  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  alternative  approach  for  providing  turbulence  detection  capability 
to  radar  systems  which  are  not  coherent.  The  results  presented  here  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  measure  of  the  effects  introduced  by  radar  systems  scanning  from  a  moving 
platform.  Thus  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  approach  requires  analysis  with  actual 
airborne  radar  data. 
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Figure  Al.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Dopple 
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Figure  Al.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler, 
(b)  LobR-meter,  (c)  R -meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  1  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  A2.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler 
(b)  Lob  R -meter,  (c)  R-meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  3  July  1981 


Figure  A2.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler 
(b)  Lob  R-meter,  (c)  R -meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  3  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  A3.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler, 
(b)  Lob  R -meter,  (c)  R-meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  17  July  1981 
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Figure  A3.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler 
(b)  Lob  R  -meter,  (c)  R-meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  17  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  A5.  Time  Histories  of  Doppler  Spectrum  Variance  for:  (a)  Doppler, 
(b)  Lob  R-meter,  (c)  R-meter  Estimators,  and  (d)  Signal  to  Noise  Ratio, 
for  Penetration  on  30  July  1982 
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Figure  Bl.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Dopple 
Spectrum  Variance  Estimates  Using:  (a)  Doppler,  and  (b)  Lob  R -meter, 
and  R -meter  Estimators,  for  1  July  1981 
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Figure  B2.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Doppler 
Spectrum  Variance  Estimates  Using:  (a)  Doppler,  and  (b)  Lob  R -meter 
and  R -meter  Estimators  for  3  July  1981 
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Appendix  C 

Aircraft  Measurements  of  Turbulence  Severity 
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Figure  Cl.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
1  July  1981 
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Figure  Cl.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
1  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  C2.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
3  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  C3.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
17  July  1981  (Contd) 
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Figure  C4.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
17  July  1982  (Contd) 
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Figure  C5.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft  Gust 
Data  Along:  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
30  July  1982 
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Figure  C5.  Time  Histories  of  Turbulence  Severity  Derived  From  Aircraft 
Data  Along;  (a)  Longitudinal,  (b)  Lateral,  and  (c)  Vertical  Directions,  for 
30  July  1982  (Contd) 
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